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because she was that sort of woman. But for Elizabeth, a female
Henry in sexual susceptibility as in autocratic temper, no peaceful
adjustment between the two forces was possible. Woman and
Queen could not both be satisfied. "I know your stately stomach,
Madame," the shrewd young Scottish diplomat James Melville
observed to her with the freedom of a privileged familiar, "Ye
think gene ye married ye would be but Queen of England, and
now ye are King and Queen baith; ye may not suffer a com-
mander." That was the crux of the matter. There was no way
of permitting a husband to exercise the authority over herself
which all law and custom required and her own deepest feminine
instinct approved, without at the same time according him the
jealously-cherished authority which pertained to the sovereign
alone.
The lesson that the heart could only be indulged at the
expense of the stately stomach had been the first unforgettable
experience of her adolescence. The instructor was Lord Thomas
Seymour, second husband to her father's widow Catherine Parr,
in whose house she was then living: a handsome schemer with
a magnificent conceit better justified by the quality of his body
than of his brains. Philanderings disguised as the playful affec-
tion of a man in middle age for a precocious girl of fifteen . . .
ticklings in bed, smackings boisterously administered on the seat
of correction . . , none of it apparently to Elizabeth's distaste
until it turned out after his wife's death to be Seymour's preface
to a scheme for marrying her and using her both to overturn his
brother the Protector and superseding Mary in the succession.
Then the government had taken notice, and Elizabeth, enlight-
ened and terrified simultaneously, repudiated him in order to
save her skin and as much of her reputation as would keep her
from being disqualified of her place in the dynastic order out-
right. It was a sufficiently rude awakening to induce her to fight
shy of lovers and suitors for ten years, until she was safely Queen
and Robert Dudley came along.
It was certainly not of her royal will that she fell in love
with him. Could she have helped herself she would have preferred
to avoid all serious masculine entanglements whatever. The
measure of her feeling for him is that she could not help herself.
At least the woman could not . . . the Queen often considered
him on the whole more of a trial than those problems of state,
her ten or fifteen other suitors, lumped together.